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EDITORIALS AND AI ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The Next Meeting of the Association will take the form of a joint 
meeting with the Eastern Counties Division, at Colchester, on May 
18th. The programme is as follows :— 

10.26a.m. Train leaves Liverpool Street. 

11.56 a.m. Arrive at Colchester, where the party will be met by 
representatives of the Colchester Public Library. 
One or two short visits to places of interest in the 
town. 

1.0 p.m. Lunch at the George Hotel. (Cost, 2s. 6d. per head). 

2.15 p.m. Visits to places of interest in the town, including Tym- 
perley’s, Scheregate, St. Botolph’s Priory Church, 
the Castle, Museum, etc. 

4.15 pm. Tea at the Town Hall, by kind invitation of the Library 
Committee. His Worship the Mayor will officially 
welcome the party. 

5.15 p.m. Meeting of the Junior Section. 

5.45 p.m. General meeting. The papers at both Junior Section and 
General meetings will be given by members of the 
Eastern Counties Division. 

7.8 p.m. Train leaves Colchester for Liverpool Street, arriving 
at 9.17 p.m. 

The return fare for reserved railway accommodation is 6s. 7d., 
and all money must be sent to Mr. R. D. H. Smith, Public Library, 
Richmond, not later than May 10th. Postal orders should be made 
payable to him, and not crossed. 

Lunch can be provided at the “ George ” Hotel at the specially- 
reduced price of 2s, 6d, Members are requested to state specifically, 
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when writing for their railway tickets, whether they will take lunch at 
the “ George,” or make their own arrangements. The money for this 
should not be sent. 


Eastern Counties Division Members, or any others not travelling 
from Liverpool Street, are requested to notify Mr. G. Hayward, 
Public Library, Norwich, not later than May \\th, of the time they 
expect to arrive, and whether they will require lunch at the ‘“‘ George.” 
Mr. Hayward will then inform these members as to the arrangements 
for those arriving in the afternoon or at odd times during the day. 


The Annual Meeting will take place on June 8th, at Westminster 
Central Library, Buckingham Palace Road. The afternoon will be 
spent in a tour of the British Museum Library, under the guidance 
of Mr. Arundell Esdaile, M.A., Secretary of the Museum. Full details 
will appear in the next issue. 


Cricket Matches.—The Ladies’ Cricket Match will take place on 
June Ist, in the Old Deer Park, Richmond, commencing at 3 p.m. 
Players should assemble at the Public Library, Richmond Green, at 
2.80. All who have written in will receive individual notification in 
due course. 


The Annual Match will take place at the same ground at the same 
time, on June 15th. Full details will be sent to players shortly. 


Visitors to either event will be very welcome. The Old Deer 
Park is within a short distance of Richmond Station (Southern and 
District Railways), and should not be confused with Richmond Park. 


The Work of the Council.—The Hon. Treasurer reported further 
generous donations to the Appeal Fund opened for the assistance of 
Mr. Bryant, the total amount subscribed to date being £16 15s. 0d. 
The Council wish their best thanks to be expressed to all those members 
and others who have so generously given to this fund. The amount 
subscribed provides Mr. Bryant with ample proof of the generous 
loyalty and sympathy of his professional colleagues, and we feel sure 
that his recovery will be materially assisted now that his mind is 
thus relieved of temporary financial worries. We print below a letter 
received from the Belfast Library staff, which should not only bring 
a blush to the cheeks of those who have omitted to subscribe, but should 
also be very pleasant for Mr. Bryant to read. 


The work of revising ‘“‘ Sequels ” is now in hand, and a subscrip- 
tion form will be inserted in next month’s issue of the Liprary 
ASSISTANT. Students will be pleased to learn that permission has been 
obtained to reprint the pamphlet in the A.A.L. series, entitled The 
Grammar of Classification, by Rutherford Purnell. 
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The Education Committee gave hints in their report of a possible 
change of policy relating to future social activities of the Association. 
Opinion was divided, however, on the question of the non-continuance 
of dances and whist drives. 


The May Meeting of the Council, Members are reminded, 
takes place at St. Bride’s Institute, St. Bride Lane, Fleet Street, E.C.4, 
on Wednesday, May 11th, at 8 p.m. Nominations for officers and 
Council to be sent to the Hon. Secretary, Public Library, Bancroft 
Road, Mile End, E.1, not later than May \st. 


Annual Business Agenda.—Members should see that any matters 
they wish to be considered at the Annual General Business Meeting, 
on 8th June, are notified to the Hon. Secretary, not later than May 10th. 


The Last Meeting of the Association was held at Chiswick, where 
the Chief Librarian, Miss Gilbert, was hostess to the members present. 
The visit to the Chiswick Polish Company’s factory was thoroughly 
enjoyed, and we owe Miss Gilbert many thanks for kindly arranging 
the inspection. She made us very welcome at her library, in the Child- 
ren’s Room of which Mr. Meachaen gave us his paper on some Irish 
dramatists. What he gave us was enjoyable enough, but many of us 
wished he had enlarged the scope of his paper and had made it more 


of a coherent whole, instead of giving us, as he did, two separate essays 
on Yeats and O’Casey. 


A short article by Arnold Bennett, on how librarians can form 
public taste, appeared in the Evening Standard for April 7th. Mr. 
Bennett made great fun of some frugal-minded County Councillors 
in Scotland, who had advertised in the T. L. S. for a County Librarian 
at the salary of £150 per annum. We hope that all the County Council- 
lors responsible for the advertisement read the article, for although 
they would affect to take no notice of it, yet such irony and contempt 
as Mr. Bennett expresses, will probably rankle their minds for some 
time to come. Further on, Mr. Bennett says: “ The performances 
(occasionally the incredible antics) of public libraries deserve the 
closest impartial attention, which they seldom receive . .. Public 
taste will not form itself—or, if it does, it will form itself unsatisfac- 
torily. It needs a wise nurture, which can only be achieved by public 
librarians experienced and enlightened in literature, and with oppor- 
tunities to read and reflect.” 


By the time the June number is printed the Departmental Report 
should be in our hands, and the ultimate fate of our libraries will pro- 
bably be known. At present, we can only hope that the greatest use 
will be made of this opportunity of reconstruction. 
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SOME LIBRETTISTS OF ENGLISH OPERA. 
By F. S. Encatt (Fulham Public Libraries.) * 
(Continued from page 88.) 

In the latter half of the 19th century a bright star appeared on 
the horizon of English music in the form of Sir Arthur Sullivan. The 
fag-end of this already over long paper, however, is not the place to 
deal with his happy collaboration with W. S. Gilbert ; they deserve 
an evening to themselves. I cannot do more than mention a few more 
librettists of modern English operas. There are Sullivan’s other libret- 
tists, Sir Frank Burnand, Sidney Grundy, Pinero and Comyns Carr, 
and Captain Basil Hood. There is Mr. W. Barclay Squire, the librettist 
of Sir Charles Stanford’s opera ‘“‘ The Veil’d Prophet,” an admirable 
condensation of Moore’s well-known poem ; Gilbert 4 Beckett, librettist 
of Stanford’s ‘‘ The Canterbury Pilgrims,” a brilliant and genial 
opera which has been not inappropriately called an English ‘‘ Meister- 
singer.” There are the operas of Dame Ethel Smyth, “ The Boats- 
wain’s Mate,” the libretto cleverly adapted by the composer herself 
froma story by W. W. Jacobs, and “‘Féte Galante,” a poetical version by 
Edward Shanks of Maurice Baring’s rather grim story. ‘There is 
Rutland Boughton, with his wonderful setting of Fiona Macleod’s 
wonderful drama “ The Immortal Hour”; his “ Bethlehem,” a 
setting of the Coventry Nativity Play, and his ‘“Alkestis,”. based on 
Gilbert Murray’s translation of Euripides. There is Holst’s opera, 
“‘ The Perfect Fool,” the libretto by the composer, which may or may 
not be satirical. It is probably unique in that the eponymous hero of 
the piece utters but one word during the whole opera. The Princess, 
under a spell, cries to the Fool “‘ Do you love me.” He answers “‘ No,” 
then yawns and falls fast asleep again. A very learned musician, whose 
name I cannot tell you—because I don’t know it—has suggested that 
the Princess may symbolise English opera, and the Fool the British 
public. ‘“ Do you love me,” says the Princess, “‘ No,” says the Fool. 

An amusing little ballad opera was produced a year or two ago by 
Clifford Bax and Martin Shaw, called “ Mr. Pepys.” In it, Pepys, in 
spite of his vow to his wife that he would never go to the play without 
her, goes to see “‘ The Roman General,” and in the interval visits Nell 
Gwynn in her room. Mrs. Pepys arrives, for reasons which I cannot 
go into here, and the guilty husband is hastily disguised as one of the 
Roman soldiers, and to escape detection has to go on the stage itself, 
to his mingled horror and delight. I cannot do better than to conclude 
this hotch-potch of a paper by quoting from the epilogue of this 
little ballad opera : 

“ Good night fair ladies 
Lightly rest each head, 
Kind gentlemen good night, 
And so to bed.” 
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SUGGESTIONS TO A NEW OUTLOOK. 
By J. P. Lams (City Librarian, Sheffield). 

It seems to me appropriate that a paper to be read at the annual 
conference of the Yorkshire Branch of the Association of Assistant 
Librarians should deal with the future rather than with the past for 
two sufficient reasons. For one thing, the history of librarianship 
in this country does not provide an exhilarating spectacle, except 
perhaps in the recent haste to adopt ideas developed in the freer 
library atmosphere of the United States ; and secondly, the younger 
generation of librarians is concerned with future developments rather 
than the melancholy hesitations of the era preceding the Library 
Magna Charta of 1919, when a rate limitation that had hampered 
expansion for seventy years, and provided an excellent excuse for much 
library inefficiency, was finally removed. 

In suggesting to you some aspects of library policy which might 
profitably be examined anew, I want to make it quite clear at the outset 
that the arguments advanced in this paper do not necessarily represent 
opinions held. My purpose is to indicate one or two lines of thought 
along which librarianship conceivably might move, and to re-state 
certain fundamentals of library service which appear to me to have 
been somewhat neglected. 

It is a curious thing that although the responsibilities of librarian- 
ship have been greatly increased, and the functions of public libraries 
immensely widened, certain aspects of library service have remained 
unchanged since the first establishment. 

In the selection of books, for example, the public library has 
clung to standards which bear little relation to the remarkable social 
changes of the last half century. Anew sense of social values is in being ; 
a new development of normal education is slowly but surely proceeding ; 
a new public is being created ; and we stock our libraries on lines not 
greatly divergent from those adopted in the early years of the public 
library movement, when the problems of libraries were entirely dis- 
similar from those of to-day. 

The early public libraries had a limited objective, and they achieved 
it. Founded before the advent of compulsory education, when indeed 
compulsory education was a hotly controversial subject, they were 
designed to meet the demands of the intelligent few amongst the 
masses who in their desire for self improvement had imposed on them- 
selves the discipline of study in learning to read. The libraries there- 
fore had the unique advantage of a reading public that read with a 
purpose ; a reading public which had made the ascent of Parnassus 
through the thicket of the alphabet and the jungle of the English 
language. And to the intrepid survivors of the ascent the public libraries 
could offer a reward at once simple and effective ; the book stocks 
could be chosen with a decision, and an absence of disturbing factors, 
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which must have contributed materially to the efficiency of the libraries 
in the limited aim they set themselves to achieve. The canons of book 
selection were clear and unmistakable, and the range of stock need 
only cover individual choice over a demand limited precisely by the 
intellectual calibre of the readers. 

But what is the task before the libraries to-day? We can see 
the great majority of the people turned out of the primary schools 
at the early age of 14, crammed with elementary knowledge crying aloud 
for expansion. We can see various educational activities attempting 
to enlarge the mental equipment of this mass. We can see the public 
libraries, aloof from formal education, attracting the more active minds 
to books. But what of the great majority, what of the mental inertia of 
what Wells calls the “ eating, sleeping, breeding crowd ” ? 

It is the existence of this disturbing element that sounds a clear 
call to library endeavour. The libraries possess a peculiar advantage 
for this work over most other forms of educational effort in their entire 
divorce from the formal system of education. All of us who come into 
daily contact with the readers at our libraries are familiar with their 
aversion to any attempt at directing reading ; to the clear hostility of 
large numbers of people to any form of conscious educational effort. 
If this is so marked a feature of the 15 per cent. of the population who 
are regular users of the libraries, a percentage which we may be sanguine 
enough to think contains the intelligentsia, how much truer must it 
be of the remaining 85 per cent. who show their contempt for mental 
improvement by refusing to avail themselves of the unforced service 
the public libraries offer ? If the libraries cannot attract, formal educa- 
tion will as surely fail to do so ; but the public libraries clearly offer the 
more effective basis for an attempt to leaven the mental ignorance 
of the mass. This, then, is the mission, as I conceive it, of our libraries 
to-day. 

The Public Libraries of this country have surrendered the ad- 
vantage their early establishment gave them over compulsory education, 
and they will never regain it. They must remain content to act in an 
auxiliary capacity in national education. If we recognise this limitation, 
we are impelled to a consideration of the means to concentrate our 
resources on the mission I have just mentioned ; and this leads us natur- 
ally to the elimination of activities which cannot assist to this end, and 
to the re-alignment of methods which have remained static whilst the 
trend of education and social factors has created new conditions and 
new problems. 

In classification, cataloguing, planning, the establishment of 
special library facilities such as Childrens’, Commercial, Technical, and 
adolescent libraries, the public libraries have in many cases completely 
revolutionised their work. But in book selection, on which rests the 
ultimate aim of library provision, we appear to be unable to extricate 
ourselves from Victorian tradition. The mere size of a library is often 
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held to be an index of its usefulness. The collecting and preservation 
of books merely as books belongs to an age now past. The normal 
lending library has emerged from this stage mainly because of the 
storage problem that open access creates, but it is still extensively 
practised in large reference libraries—that is, reference libraries with 
stocks of over 100,000 books. 

What may well be called the Reference Library tradition has 
exercised a deplorable influence on public library expansion. Viewed 
from this angle can we be satisfied that the money and energy spent 
on the formation and maintenance of the large public reference library 
is justified ? It is one of our many troubles that the influence of library 
work cannot be measured in definitive terms, and that issue statistics 
by no means represent true library values. But the absence of a real 
standard of judgment should not blind us to the true relation of the 
cost of reference library provision to its use. Many of the larger cities 
maintain reference libraries at a cost grossly disproportionate to their 
value as shown in the incidence of issues to stock, and these monuments 
to a past conception of library service are administered at the expense 
of the starvation of the more active lending libraries. It is the lending 
library which is going to carry books, and with books knowledge, into 
the homes of the 85 per cent. unread, and in view of the obvious limits 
of library finance, the existence of book services open to the majority 
of those who normally use large reference libraries, and the growth of 
the Central Library for Students to supplement stocks in the loan of 
works in little demand, the time has surely arrived when the value 
of large reference library provision should be seriously questioned. 

Book demand moves with a comparatively restricted range, and 
it would probably be a reasonable estimate to put this limit on normal 
demand at 50,000 books. Above that figure the ratio of use to stock 
declines rapidly. The Reference Library of even the largest city, 
strengthened as it is by the fact that the whole of its stock is always 
available, would therefore perform its function quite adequately with 
a maximum stock of 100,000 books. Because, once normal demand is 
satisfied, the addition of further stock is liable to prejudice seriously 
the work of the libraries in other and more fruitful directions. And we 
are faced with the further difficulty that any attempt to cater for demand 
beyond this hundred thousand limit must necessarily be a haphazard 
procedure. Only the copyright libraries can supply all demands, and a 
library of even half a million books must leave immense gaps in the 
printed matter available in the English language alone. 

But we can deal with the advanced reader, or the research worker, 
by the provision of a national loan library, a library supported by all 
public libraries in the country as a national pool of books of limited 
demand on which all libraries could draw. The nucleus of such a 
library exists in the Central Library for Students. In effect, we would 
conserve the library energy of the large cities which are duplicating 
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amongst themselves vast ranges of books which remain largely on the 
store shelves, creating problems of storage, cleanliness, and mainten- 
ance. The large reference libraries could with advantage present their 
surplus stocks to this loan library ; and share, not only the books, but 
the cost of maintenance. 

One way in which the energy released by this limitation of the 
reference library stock could be used would be in the offer of a subsidy 
to the many specialised libraries in existence in most large centres of 
population, on the understanding that the resources of these libraries 
should be available to students recommended by the public libraries. 
If some sort of liaison between all forms of library activity in a city 
could be effected, the reference library could be released from the 
necessity of providing certain types of books already available in the 
district. One can instance in this connection books on law. 

Public libraries could not, in justice to their wider public, hope 
to keep abreast of all legal publications merely for the benefit of the 
few non-legal students who desire access to case law, as is the case, for 
example, in accountancy examinations. Yet many students of account- 
ancy, particularly those of slender means, are hampered by their 
inability to obtain access to records of cases essential to their studies. 
Generally speaking, the use of the specialised libraries by students 
nominated by the public library would be so small as to create little 
inconvenience to those libraries, and i: is probable that a small subsidy 
would cause them to regard the intrusion with complacency. The 
principle, once accepted, could be carried to the more general society 
collections, or the libraries of Universities, and the overlapping in the 
provision of costly publications, and files of periodicals, prevented 

All this would, I believe, result in the release of an important 
amount of energy to be used in the service of the lending library, the 
real people’s library, without in any way detracting from the value of 
the reference library. In the lending library an extension of the same 
principle of book selection could be adopted ; that is, the principle of 
the provision of books to cope with a mass demand ovex a comparatively 
restricted range rather than an individual demand over a wide range. 
Mass demand in lending libraries is considerably narrower than in a 
reference library, and even the largest central lending library should 
rarely exceed a range of 40,000 books. But the issue of books on loan 
for comparatively long periods limits the value of this range of from 
80 to 40 per cent. of its total capacity. If we are to make any attempt to 
cater for the demand on books which the curious results of mass psy- 
chology impose on libraries, it will be necessary to carry large stocks of 
repetition titles in certain classes, and the total number of stock will 
therefore be greatly augmented. We can thus visualise a central lending 
library designed to give an adequate service as carrying an immense 
total stock, but with a title range of some 40,000 volumes. It should 
be understood, of course, that this suggested figure is intended for 
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a large centre of population. The ratio of demand to population is 
fairly stable, and does not affect the incidence of demand on classes 
or types of books. 

An immense lending library like the one suggested may appear to 
be an elaborate return to the days when “ total stock” figures held 
pride of place over issues, but actually it represents an attempt to meet 
one of the most important problems that open access and resultant 
popularity impose on a lending library. Because such a library, systema- 
tically stocked on the lines indicated, would do much to satisfy choice. 
What is the gravest defect of the average lending library? It lies, I 
think, in its inability to cope with book demand. For one borrower who 
voices a complaint that the books he wants are never in, there must be 
ten who depart with a legitimate grievance against a stock selection 
that ignores the tendency of readers to think in the mass. 

The principle of selection for mass demand raises another point 
‘n library provision—at least in a library system with a large number of 
units. We are apt to carry book selection by range into the stocks of 
branches. The difficulty created by the diffusion of books over a large 
system is being met in most large towns by a daily exchange service, 
with the effect of pooling the entire range ; but the value of this method 
from the point of view of library service cannot be compared with the 
concentration of the total stock in one library. Diffusion of the total 
library stock amongst many libraries, whilst it adds value to those 
books which come within popular choice, in the sense that each unit 
will carry a copy, involves a waste of book energy in the duplication of 
titles designated as classics which our Victorian tradition insists in 
our placing in every library. It is of course true that an efficient ex- 
change service bases its stock to a large extent on the existence of the 
service in allowing for a wider choice of books of limited demand, but 
against this is the inability of the service to supply requests immediately . 

What we really need in a large system is a reserve pool, not of 
popular books, but of classic and semi-classic works of limited demand 
from which the whole system of lending libraries can draw. Some 
such pool is in existence in at least one large city, but I understand that 
it is of a different type from the one I am suggesting in this paper. 

It is, of course, obvious that any attempt to meet mass demand 
would introduce many difficulties in the selection of books. Mass 
demand provides a somewhat unstable foundation on which to build a 
theory of book selection which might in the end become an expensive 
luxury, and the type of book or subject where heavy repetition might 
be advisable is obviously limited. I am not thinking of fiction in this 
connexion, nor even of travel, or I might make a tentative suggestion 
that the works of Mrs. Christie, or Mitchell Hedges, might profitably 
be augmented in your libraries. Technical books offer the most obvious 
ground for the development of this idea, for here demand is steady and 
persistent, and is rarely influenced by the apparently ineradicable 
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tendency of our people to be influenced by emotion of the worst kind- 
And in this section too, we are able to stimulate demand quite readily 
by intensive publicity through trade organisations. 

But how is this going to help us with the 85 per cent. of our public 
who do not use the libraries ? It is perfectly true that this distressing 
85 per cent. must first of all be brought to the library, but we must 
remember that it is no use attempting to encourage a demand that we 
may be unable to supply. We have already overcome one fundamental 
obstacle in providing a much greater choice in narrow limits, and a 
book stock more precisely directed to the public requirements. It is 
necessary to use the publicity methods now in common use to attract 
to the library, and the improved book service will do much to eliminate 
casualties amongst the new borrowers. It is not sufficient to attract new 
readers ; we must retain them. 

And this brings us to another question. Are many of our present 
lending library methods calculated to do this? We have abolished 
indicators only to erect in their place invisible but none the less effective 
barriers to the use of books in classification systems and catalogues 
which are hopelessly beyond the range of the general public and cause 
the exercise of no small amount of mental gymnastics on the part of 
librarians themselves. Internal administration of libraries has developed 
into a science which bears no relation to the desire or the ability of the 
reader to become familiar with it. 

Is there any real necessity for the immense amount of sub-division 
the modern classification system gives us ? Systematic classification of 
books is a necessity, and a vital one, to public libraries, but excess of it 
is an absurdity. We label our books with grotesque symbols which only 
a mathematician could carry in his head from the catalogue to the 
shelves. Here is a choice specimen taken from a library publication. 
621.88486. And the book that staggers under the burden of that 
notation is a poor little thing on wireless costing half-a-crown. The use 
of symbols of that nature from library books shows a misconception of 
the use of a public library by the public. I venture to think that fully 
50 per cent. of the users of a public library in an industrial district 
do not understand decimal figures. One of our greatest needs is a 
British classification with a simple notation, and that should not be a 
decimal one. It is important for us to remember that the average 
man comes to the public library for a book. He has no desire to under- 
take exercises in memory training. 

If we accept as the mission of the public library the spread of 
reading amongst those who are now unattracted to libraries, a review 
of our methods of approaching and supplying readers appears to be 
desirable. I have only had time to indicate briefly one point in library 
method which may have an important bearing on library work. There 
are certain well recognised principles of organisation essential to 
library well being. I think they have been over elaborated, and require 
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revision in the direction of simplicity. But the fundamental of all library 
work is book provision. I have attempted to direct attention to an 
aspect of this question which I believe will shortly have to come under 
review, and it is of sufficient importance to alter the whole trend of 
library policy. 

I believe that to-day we are on the verge of profound changes in 
world thought and conditions. In the lesser sphere of British local 
administration the time is ripe for sweeping alterations in the methods 
of government. A wide extension of the area and powers of municipal 
corporations is a possible development in the near future. The public 
libraries cannot escape a share in any alteration to existing conditions, 
and they must see that their place is an honourable one. It rests with 
the younger generation of librarians to free themselves from the tradi- 
tions imposed on them by an older school of library thought ; to con- 
sider anew the problems of librarianship with a regard to future develop- 
ments in local and national government; and above all, to ensure 
that the libraries shall make a bold contribution to the new social ideas 
so clearly ahead of us. 


CAN THE “ LIBRARY ASSISTANT” BE IMPROVED ? 


Read at the Meeting of the N. W. Division of the Association of 
Assistant Librarians, at Wallasey, on April 6th, 1927, 


by W. Geo. Fry, F.L.A., of the Manchester Public Libraries. 


May I say, in the first place, ladies and gentlemen, that I hope 
that you have duly noted the inverted commas in the title ; otherwise 
my friend, the ever-present cynic might be inclined to comment 
(audibly) “‘ No!” We all understand, therefore, that this brief note 
refers to our official organ, but even so there may still be some (par- 
ticularly of our friends in London), who will still say “ No.” ‘That 
is not my opinion. 

Perhaps it would be well for me to say at the outset that my original 
intention was merely to voice this opinion at to-day’s council meeting, 
but I was prevailed upon to give my criticism and suggestions a wider 
circulation. I do so somewhat diffidently but, nevertheless, I have not, 
I hope, modified my views, and I have no doubt that these will be 
contested and result in a good debate. It should be noted, however, 
that our subject is the journal, and not the Association itself. 

There is no reason why the “ Library Assistant ” should trail 
along behind other professional and bibliographical journals as a 
poor imitation. The Library Association decided to remodel the 
“ Record ” some little time ago, and greatly improved it. Why should 
we not remodel the “ Library Assistant ” ? 

But let it be clearly understood that I am not criticising the present 
Honorary Editor—he is merely carrying on the tradition, and it is the 
tradition that is at fault. 
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The Committee responsible should go into the whole question 
of format and the “ get-up ” which is all wrong. If the present style is 
intended to give an impression of professional or bibliographical erudi- 
tion, the reader on opening a number is in a similar position to a 
person who has been hoaxed on All Fools’ Day. For beyond some 
weighty prognostications or useless retrospects relating to library policy 
—often by a learned junior— a little mutual “ back-patting,” the open- 
ing pages devoted to eighteenpenny jazzes, cricket matches, and 
meetings of the London division, there is nothing in the magazine. 
There is certainly nothing to interest or amuse—to say nothing of 
enlightening—the provincial assistant. And worse still it has no 
status or dignity. 

How would our London friends (seeing that the meetings of this 
branch are just as well attended as their own) care to see the first 
two or three pages of the magazine occupied by announcements and 
reports of the N.W. meetings and other activities, and their own doings 
relegated to an odd corner at the end of the journal in small type ? 


How can we expect to get new members when our chief means of 
communication is of so little help and of so little value to the assistant. 
This criticism is often heard from non-members. 


So much, then, for destructive criticism, but for criticism to be of 
any value it should be constructive, and I have the temerity to offer 
the following suggestions as a means of making the journal more 
attractive to the person for whom it is intended—the assistant librarian. 
To accomplish this we must forget the existence of all the other pro- 
fessional and bibliographical journals. Start with a clean sheet, and 
do not flatter by imitating. 

My ideal association journal would have a well-designed decora- 
tive cover, printed from a specially made block. The paper would be 
of the art variety, at any rate, sufficiently smooth to take half-tone blocks. 
It would, from time to time, have appropriate portraits, not of its 
officers, but of the great men and women of the profession—Edwards, 
Panizzi, Garnett, and great librarians of our own time—so that even 
the youngest junior would remember that there is a great tradition of 
service to be carried on. It would contain a few pages of editorial 
matter of general interest, especially such items as comments on the 
anticipated departmental report, when issued. It would, if possible, 
have a good humorous sketch or article and good humorous or other 
line drawings. Many good blocks can be borrowed from other non- 
professional journals for small sums, and it is quite easy to get per- 
mission to reproduce suitable material. (I remember that the A. L. A. 
Bulletin had a good drawing which it had reproduced from, I think 
“* Life,” of an impecunious librarian and a schoolmaster). A really 
good poem now and again would also be worth while, and these can be 
obtained. 
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But perhaps of as great importance as any of the foregoing would 
be the principal article, which would have to be from an authoritative 
source. Most of these articles should, I think, be on some biblio- 
graphical topic or some special phase of the librarian’s work. The sort 
of article I have in mind is like that to be seen in some of the very 
early numbers of the magazine we are criticising—before it broke 
away from its early lead. I remember reading, when a junior, an article 
on John Day, the printer, in one number, and although I have not 
looked at it since, the fact that I remember it shows that it was of 
value, or at least, that it made an impression. I suggest, then, that 
our magazine should have articles which, while being instructive to 
the junior, would at the same time refresh the memory of the senior. 
These would be illustrated when possible. Possible subjects which 
occur to me at the moment might be The Elzevir Press, Roger Payne, 
bookbinder. The Bliss classification (which, by the way, Richardson 
regards as one of the four great book classifications), when the schedules 
are published. It may be argued that an intelligent assistant could 
get all this information from the books in his library, but does he ? 
—until he is obliged to !_ Whereas in this form he could read them at 
odd moments. “ John O’ London’s ” and ‘“‘ Cassell’s and T. P.’s”’ 
weeklies have realised in less special spheres the value of such résumés 
of subjects which their readers might be expected to know. 

The present List of Best Books of the Month could be eliminated 
without loss to the assistant, and with great gain to his self-respect. 

What has been said concerns the main part of the magazine. 
In addition to this, each division would have its own inset, containing 
all the news likely to interest assistants in its district, as well as reports 
of meetings, announcements, and any other matter for which it might 
have room. London, of course, occupying exactly the same position as 
any other division. This inset would be of four or eight pages. The 
magazine would be printed at headquarters, and would be forwarded 
in bulk to the districts and with the inset (either fastened in or loose) 
would be sent out by the local Hon. Editor. A similar procedure to 
that adopted with parish magazines. 

It would be necessary to have an Honorary Assistant Editor for 
each division, who would collect the matter for his inset, and have it 
printed in readiness for insertion when the principal part of the journal 
was received from London. The two parts need not take more pages 
than are now used. 

The duties of the local editor would be :— 


1. The collection of information for his own inset. 


2. The forwarding of local intelligence of general interest to 
the General Editor. 


8. The collection of names in short lists (now it is often mere 
luck if a provincial name is inserted). 
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ai 4. The collection of good articles, drawings, etc., for the General 
itor. 

Assistants not belonging to any particular division would receive 
magazine and inset from the nearest division, unless he or she expressed 
the wish to receive another. Every division would send a copy of its 
inset to the General Editor and to the other divisional editors. The 
scheme, I think, has several advantages. The local editors would, in 
a way, act as agents for the General Editor and should be able to pro- 
vide him with good “ Copy ” from time to time. There would be a 
linking-up of the divisions which is absent now. Each division, having 
to send out its own magazines would distribute the burden of envelope- 
addressing at present borne by headquarters. As far as the business 
side is concerned I do not think the expense would be very much more 
than at present. Obviously local arrangements would have to be made 
for printing the insets. 

I may say, in conclusion, that I have not the least expectation 
of any of these reforms materialising—I fear I have not been sufficiently 
tactful and deferential, for one thing—but should you agree in the 
main with the suggestions we must certainly inform the Hon.Secretary 
of the Association. 


The Honorary Editor invites correspondence on the above article, 
which will be answered at length in the next number. 


OUR LIBRARY. 


Some impressions of the Public Library system of the United States 
of America. 90 pp. (Carnegie United Kingdom Trustees.) 


Every assistant whose interest in his profession extends beyond the walls 
of his own particular library, must feel curious with regard to the development 
of the library movement in the United States of America. 

From hints and suggestions that filter through, it would appear to us, 
in our present state of stunted growth, that “‘ God’s own country,”’ is a veritable 
El Dorado for Librarianship. 

In the Report just published by the Carnegie United Kingdom Trustees, 
we have presented to us the considered judgment of six representative British 
librarians, and this should certainly help us to form some idea of the position 
of the public libraries in the U.S.A. to-day. It is general knowledge now, 
that through the generosity of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trustees, six 
British librarians were able to attend the Jubilee Conference of the A.L.A., as 
delegates from this country. 

These were Miss A. S. Cooke (Kent), Mr. C. Nowell (Coventry), Mr. 
S. A. Pitt (Glasgow), Mr. W. Powell (Birmingham), Mr. E. A. Savage (Edin- 
burgh), and Capt. R. Wright (Middlesex), and they now give us their impres- 
sions. Three of the papers were delivered at the County Library Conference 
held in November, whilst the joint paper of Messrs. Powell and Savage, and 
the paper by Mr. Nowell, were specially prepared as direct reports to the 
Trustees. 

As the result of his observations, Mr. Pitt puts forward an urgent appeal 
or a national library service, and a very definite suggestion for a federation of 
all associations connected with librarianship. 
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In their joint report, Messrs. Powell and Savage say that in their opinion 
the library is held in higher esteem by the public of America for the following 
reasons, among others :— 


(1) The American citizen firmly believes in the value of books in educa- 
tion; hence the excellent children’s, high school, and university 
libraries. 

(2) In this country a book is thought of chiefly as a work of literature ; in 
America as a source of information. The free use of technical litera- 
ture, in periodical and book form, of pamphlets and clippings, and the 
greater amount of work done in the bibliography of informative books 
testify to this difference. 

(3) The book is an invaluable aid in the Americanisation of foreign 
citizens. For example, more than two-thirds of the citizens of Chicago 
are of foreign origin who must be made American. 

(4) In American libraries there is a far larger proportion of educated and 
trained librarians ; hence better organisation for use and quicker and 
surer aid to readers. 

(5) News rooms are seldom provided in American libraries, and the 
library is therefore not decried as the haunt of loafers. 


Mr. Nowell in an admirable paper on American municipal libraries pro- 
vides some valuable comparative statistics, and maintains that the personnel 
of the average American library is very much higher in quality than is the 
case in this country, and a high standard of work naturally follows. 

Capt. Wright in his paper on State libraries and library commissions, 
makes a plea for the establishment of similar commissions in England. Dealing 
with county libraries, Miss Cooke says, “‘ seeing something of the county 
libraries in America makes one realize what can be done, given the money 
and hence the books, the trained staff and the branch buildings. Yet all the 
same, I came away with the feeling that we in England have done almost as 
much in fewer years, with smaller s.affs and with only a tithe of the financial 
resources which they have in America.” 

It is manifest that it is impossible to do justice to this Report within the 
limits of such a review as this, but I think we might safely say, that we in 
England have no need for dispair. With our limited financial resources and our 
peculiar national prejudices we do not compare too badly with America, and it is 
pleasing to know that no reference library in the States has a grander reading 
room than the British Museum and none is more conveniently arranged. The 
Patent Office library among technical libraries, the Manchester Exchange Lib- 
rary among business libraries, the Liverpool Reference Library and the National 
Library of Wales among Reference Libraries, and the Manchester children’s 
libraries among childrens’ libraries, are equal to anything in the States. 

Copies of this Report may be had on application to Col. J. M. Mitchell, 
and I advise every assistant to apply for a copy without delay, as it is without 
doubt, a most valuable contribution to the literature on a ‘~ 


The Modern Drama. By Barrett H. Clark. Chicago: American 
Library Association. 26 pp. (Reading with a Purpose series.) 
This series of pamphlets has been mentioned in these columns before. 

I still admire the idea but I disagree on its execution. Mr. Barrett Clark has 

chosen six modern plays, commencing inevitably with the ‘‘ Doll’s House.” 

That is excellent, but Ibsen forms something of an obsession here and we go 

on to Hauptmann’s “‘ Weavers ” (to represent Germany I suppose ?) and to 

“* Candida ”’ by “‘ the Irish socialist,” Bernard Shaw. Then Barrie “ on whom 

the influence of Ibsen is scarcely at all perceptible,” is noted. Why should 

it be? Has it been impossible for modern dramatists to write plays without 
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keeping a weather-eye lifting on the “‘ Doll’s House ?”” The author frankly 
(but still regretfully) throws over Ibsen when he gets to “* Cyrano de Bergerac ” 
and we finish with a word or two on O’Neill’s “‘ Emperor Jones.”” Has Russia 
produced nothing of importance to modern drama? Is the ‘‘ Emperor Jones ”’ 
America’s most important post-Ibsenice play ? I think not, neither do J think 
** Candida ” to be Shaw’s best play. Four American books on the modern 
drama are recommended in conclusion, but with the exception of Mr. Clark’s 
own “ Study of modern drama ” they are not well known in this country. 
That effectually prevents the distribution of this series of pamphlets in England, 
which I thought previously, might be possible. « 
j. G. OL. 


Library Extension Work and Publicity. By Lionel R. McColvin. 

Grafton & Co. 242 pp. 9 illus. Index. 10s. 6d. net. 

Extension and publicity work is a subject on which librarians will pre- 
sumably always agree to differ, and many, while agreeing with most of Mr. 
McColvin’s suggestions, will certainly view some of them with disfavour. 

The book is divided into three sections and treats first of improving the 
library service, and then with extension activities and direct publicity. The 
first chapter is devoted to general considerations and is written for either the 
layman or the new junior assistant. Apart from some rather unusual sugges- 
tions for improving the service we offer the public, the first part contains little 
that is new, but it certainly helps to show backward systems what the more 
forward libraries are doing. Some of the suggested reforms, such as, for instance, 
allowing a borrower to borrow on presentation of an application form and 
checking the erage given afterwards, might have been reforms ten years 
ago. Surely few libraries keep a would-be borrower waiting a day or two in 
these enlightened times. Indeed, unofficially, certain London libraries never 
check guarantors at all. Then it is suggested that librarians might empanel 
a list of those willing to read aloud to the sick and direct them to addresses 
where sickness prevails 

Nevertheless, some of the mooted reforms are excellent. The book extols 
the use of the “ phone,” derides the bogey of infection from printed matter ; 
suggests that library staffs might behave in a more business-like manner 
than some of them do ; does not favour the classification of fiction (though few 
librarians do) ; and has a word of appreciation for the librarian seeking contact 
with the borrower. Reform has still to be made in all these directions. 

Part two has chapters on lectures, work with children, exhibitions, and co- 
operation with outside societies. A useful list of organisations which are willing 
to provide lecturers and lantern slides is given, and readings and the formation 
of reading circles is advocated. Since it is by no means certain that library 
lectures are as popular now as they once were, this chapter is full of contentious 
matter. 

Posters, bulletins, special lists of books, information folders, the use of the 
Press, publicity lantern displays and personal (the chief librarian’s) publicity 
all find a place in the work. A committee man’s remark when he found a chief 
librarian cataloguing is worth copying and is worth thinking about.” “J’d 
have you know,” he said, “‘ that we pay you to get other people to do that sort of 
work ... What you've got to do is to organise.” 

Without commenting on the committee-man’s education we certainly 
think that some chief librarians have taken the first part of the remark to heart. 

To conclude, the book is a useful addition to professional literature, but 
would have been a better work had it been only half its present length, since 
much is often made of little. Being printed on inferior paper, coupled with a 
cheap binding, like so many of our text-books, it is not well produced ; and, 
lastly, it is highly priced. - Per 
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Metropolitan Borough of Bethnal Green Public Libraries. A Classified 
Catalogue of the Books in the Reference and Adult Lending 
Departments on Social Science, Economics, Political Science, 
Law, Commerce, History, Geography, Travel and Biography. 
London : Vail & Co. 1927. 529 pp. 8gins. x 54 ins. Price, 6d. 
This is one of the very few catalogues we have been privileged to see 

classified according to the great English system of classification founded by 

the late James Duff Brown, and is an excellent example of how the “ Subject ” 
system should be applied to an up-to-date public library. 

Provision is made in the ‘‘ Subject ” classification so that a definite place 
can be assigned to every conceivable subject. This is admirably carried out 
in this catalogue, the books being classified as exactly as it is possible, by frequent 
use being made of the categorical tables provided in the system. Over 11,000 
works are listed, representing a total of 13,500 vols., dealing with the varied, 
yet allied subjects which are included in the main classes ‘*‘ L,” and “O” to 
** X ” of the classification. Class “‘ L,”’ which includes such subjects as ‘‘ Gov- 
ernment,” “‘ Business,” “‘ Banking ” and “‘ Labour,” etc., beside those men- 
tioned in the title, is followed by a list of periodicals which may be seen in the 
Libraries, by means of which readers may study new problems and examine 
fresh material relating to the preceeding subjects. The remaining classes are, as 
is usual in most libraries, very large ones and the very exactness of the classifica- 
tion must be an enormous advantage to all who make use of the catalogue. 
Individual biography is placed after Class ‘‘ X ”’ (biography) in an alphabetical 
sequence, but the lives of Monarchs, Presidents, and other rulers are to be found 
under the names of their countries, which is, without doubt, a logical arrange- 
ment. The entries are full, and in numerous instances very helpful annotations 
are added. 

The Catalogue is completed by the addition of Author and Subject indexes. 
These indexes differ from the usual catalogue indexes, inasmuch as they refer 
to pages and not to class numbers. This is surely a most useful feature. The 
Author index gives short titles as well as names. 

A summary of the Classification is included. 


Books in both the adult Lending and the Reference Libraries are published 
in the Catalogue, the latter being distinguished by an asterisk. 

Altogether this is one of the best catalogues of its kind that has come our 
way, and one which, we feel sure, will prove of great interest and usefulness 
not only to all its users in Bethnal Green, but to a great many others. 


H. C. SaAwTe.u. 





RECEIVED. 


Library Journal. March 15th, and April Ist. 

A. L.A. Bulletin, March, and April, 1927. 

Libraries : a monthly review. (Chicago). March, 1927. 
Colchester : 32nd Annual Report (Librarian: P. W. Bennett). 


Fabian Society. More books to read (1920-1926) on Social and Economic 
Subjects. (6d.). 


An admirable bibliographical supplement to the larger volume pub- 
lished in 1920. The books recommended should be, and probably are, in 
every Public Library of importance. They are classified under such 
headings as: Local Government, Public Health, Exchange, etc. The 
Booklet is an invaluable aid to book selection in a difficult class, and since 
it has been compiled by experts and well-informed people, it may be 
regarded as authoritative. 
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Royal Colonial Institute. Bibliography number 4. Compiled by the Librarian, 
Mr. Evans Lewin, M.B.E. (2s. 6d.). 

A valuable bibliography of material relating to transport and communi- 
cation in the overseas Empire. Periodical literature has been carefully 
sifted and important articles classified and catalogued. Particular attention 
is given to the Baghdad Railway, and to Africa. Mr. Lewin is to be con- 
gratulated both on the material he has at his disposal and on his excellent 
and efficient bibliography. 


Royal Colonial Institute. Overseas Official Publications, Vol. 1, No. 1, April, 
1927. (5s. per annum). 

This quarterly bulletin is an attempt “ to co-ordinate and make known 
the vast mass of official literature,” which exists in official publications 
deposited at the Royal Colonial Institute. It is compiled by the Librarian, 
Mr. Evans Lewin, whose work in this direction merits the greatest praise 
in these days of bibliographical co-ordination. The post is full of biblio- 
graphical material compiled by all sorts of people—seldom alas,by librarians. 
This is the age of bibliography and yet we do not seem to be doing the work 
ourselves. There is, therefore, cause for great rejoicing when “ one of our 
own people ” issues such a competent piece of work as this new Bulletin. 


Grand Rapids Public Library. Bulletin. 
interesting number, containing a list of periodicals bought for 
public use, and a few statistics. Among the latter we notice a column, 
**lost books found during 1926,”—a courageous and candid admission 
which deserves emulation. We also notice that this library claims to go 
“* into more homes of Grand Rapids than any other municipal department, 
except the city water works ! ” 


Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. Monthly Bulletin, March 1927. A classified 
list of additions, with useful notes, extending to 164 pages. With this 
number is also sent an index to authors for the 1926 Bulletins. 

American Library Association. Adult education and the Library. 

A very useful pamphlet of 30 pages containing articles, news and 
notes appertaining to adult education, which is abstractly defined as ‘‘ the 
co-extension of education with life.” More simply, as “ the effort to 
continue learning while occupied . . . with the pursuit of a livelihood.” 
There is a salutary warning at the end of the principal article—‘‘ People 
who solemnly try to improve their minds . . . determined to reach some 
cultural ‘ Pike’s Peak or bust,’ do not often become educated ; they become 
bores.” The matter in this booklet is not copyright, and may thus be 
used, and in fact invites itself to be used, by anybody interested enough to 
want to do so. 


Library Association Record, March, 1927. 
Readers’ Ink: Idianapolis, March, 1927. 

Libraries : a monthly review, April, 1927. 
Ipswich, Library Journal, April, 1927. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Ansky (5.) The Dybbuk. (Benn, 6s.) 
The text of a famous Yiddish play now being acted at the Royalty Theatre. 
Cobbett (William). Cottage economy. (Peter Davies, 3s. 6d.) 


A highly entertaining manual, giving precise instructions for the proper 
managing of a home, farm, or cottage, by one of the most engaging 
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= know-alls ” this homeland of the type has produced. Read Cobbett on 
the “ corrosive, gnawing, and poisonous powers of tea,” and you will 
understand why this reprint is prefaced by G. K. Chesterton. 


Dekker (E. D.) [Multatuli.] Max Havelaar : a novel. (Knopf, 10s. 6d.) 
“‘ First published in Holland, nearly 70 years ago. In Germany it was 
the book of the moment, even in England it had a liberal vogue.”—D. H. 
Lawrence. 


Fisher (H. A. L.) James Bryce. 2 vols. (Macmillan, 32s.) 
Garnett (David). Go she must !: a novel. (Chatto, 7s. 6d.) 
Gorky (Maxim). Decadence: a novel. (Cassell, 7s. 6d.) 


Olivier (Sydney, Ist Baron). The Anatomy of African misery. 
(Hogarth Press, 6s.) 
Russell (Dora). ‘The Right to be happy. (Routledge, 5s.) 


Sacchetti (Franco). Tales. Trans. from the Italian by M. G. Steeg- 
mann. 1908. (Dent, 4s. 6d.) 


Few libraries seem to stock this volume, which is cheap and popular. 
Although overshadowed by his famous contemporary—Boccaccio—Sac- 
chetti’s work is very readable. This translation is inevitably a selection (the 
editor having taken the usual care that our presumably already overtaxed 
moral sense should not be shocked), but since it is the only selection now 
in print, it is well worth buying. Dr. Guido Biagi, Librarian of the Lauren- 
tian Library, has described Sacchetti as ‘ the shrewdest and wittiest story- 
teller ancient Florence ever possessed.” 


Simpson (F. A.) The Rise of Louis Napoleon. 1909. (Murray, 15s.) ; 
Louis Napoleon and the recovery of France, 1848-1856. Illus. 
1923. (Longmans, 21s.) 
Two works of remarkable ability. The author tells the romantic story of 
his hero in such a manner that his sober historian’s gown seems to have 
been cunningly exchanged for a novelist’s, (or whatever they wear in place 


of a gown.) It is no hyperbole, moreover, to say that Dumas could scarcely 
have done it better. 


Sitwell (Constance). Flowers and elephants. (Cape, 5s.) 
See the current number of Now and Then. 


Department of Scientific and Industrial Research. The Cleaning and 
restoration of museum exhibits : third report upon investigations 
conducted at the British Museum. (H.M.S.O. ) 
May be obtained at the usual reduced terms. It is well-produced and 


contains some fine illustrations. It is probably invaluable to museum 
assistants. 


I should like to draw the attention of those interested, to the limited 
edition of Goldoni’s delightful plays, which although published at 25s., is now 
remaindered at Messrs. Foyle’s, at 15s. It is a lovely book, and since Goldoni 
is not easy to get in English, I should not be surprised it most reference librarians 
would not like a copy of it. v8.8 
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THE DIVISIONS. 


Soutu Coast. 


The Spring Meeting of the Eastern Section of the South Coast Division 
was held at Hove on Wednesday, April 6th, and proved a very successful one, 
representatives being present from Brighton, Eastbourne, and Worthing. 
Prior to the meeting a delightful tea was served in the Reference Library, when 
the members were the guests of Mr. J. W. Lister, Chief Librarian, Hove. 

Councillor J. Markwick, the Chairman of the Hove Library and Museum 
Committee presided, and after giving the members a very cordial welcome to 
Hove, odied upon Miss Purdue of the Hove Public Library and Museum Staff, 
to read a paper on “ Co-operation between Libraries and Museums.” Miss 
Purdue made several practical suggestions for the harmonious working together 
of these two departments, emphasizing particularly the importance of enthu- 
siastic co-operation on the part of the staff. 

Hearty votes of thanks to Miss Purdue, to Mr. Lister for kind hospitality, 
to the Chairman and to the Hove Staff, terminated the meeting. The company 
at Mr Lister’s invitation, then inspected the fine new museum in Church 
Road, which has only recently been opened to the public. 

Grace L. Dean, Hon. Secretary. 


Mrpianp Division. 


The sixth meeting of the session was held at Walsall on Wednesday, 
February 9th, 1927, i 45 members were present. 

We assembled at Walsall Public Library at 2.30 p.m., then proceeding to 
visit the Works of the Walsall Lithographic Co., by kind permission of the 
Directors, Messrs. Aspinall, Richmond and Dorricott. Here, we noted parti- 
cularly the three-colour process and the mass printing of labels for tins, etc. 


Students of Bibliography, past and present, already familiar with the 
processes, which they had an excellent opportunity of seeing in actual practice, 
at the Walsall Lithographic Co’s Works, found this visit to be of special interest. 

Equally as interesting and helpful was the next visit, paid to the Leather 
Factory of Sir E. T. Holden and Son. The fascinating processes, through 
which raw hide passes, to become the highly finished product which we know, 
we were privileged to see with our own eyes ; the tanning, cutting, measuring 
and japanning of the leather being carefully explained to us. 

t 5.30 p.m. we assembled for tea at the Dora Café, by kind invitation of 
Mr. Councillor E. Evans, Chairman of the Walsall Library Committee. 
very delightful interval was followed by the evening meeting, held at the 
Walsall Public Library. 
Mr. F. S. Price, Librarian and Curator, read a very thoughtful paper on 
“ The Child and the Library. ” The child and his educational needs were among 
the problems of to-day ! Mr. Price then proceeded to point out how the public 
library must effectively contribute towards the solving of this problem. 


The child acquired his knowledge of life from verbal instruction, personal 
experience and reading. The public library was most intimately concerned with 
the last mentioned—reading. 

The child should be attracted by suitable books which would lead him 
to appreciate the best—in literature, art and life. Worthless books should be 
kept out of his way, so that there would be no danger of his choosing anything 

» which would either retard or stunt his mental development, and 
taste for “‘ literature.” 

An effective and very delightful way of inculcating that “‘ reading habit ” 
was suggested by the linking up of hobbies, with books on the subject. 
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Mr. Price then dealt generally with books appealing to children of various 
ages from five to sixteen years ; style of type, paper and length of books, etc. 


The desirable book should fulfil at least one of the following aims : Stimu- 
late worthy ideals of conduct and achievement ; cultivate a love of the beautiful, 
increase reader’s knowledge and arouse keeness to delve deeper into the contents 
of good books. 


Mr. Price concluded with the organisation, etc., of the children’s library . 
from the librarian’s point of view. 


The paper was followed by an interesting discussion. Mr. H. M. Cash- 
more, Deputy Chief Librarian, Brimingham, proposed a very hearty vote of 
thanks to Mr. Price for his paper, which was seconded by Mr. H. Woodbine. 


A hearty vote of thanks to the Directors of the Walsall Lithographic Co.. 
Sir E. T. Holden & Son, and Mr. Councillor E. Evans, proposed by Mr. 
Patrick, and seconded by Miss E. M. Bradshaw, brought to a close a very 
successful meeting. 


E. M.B. 
NortH East Division. 
A Year’s Activities. 


By kind invitation of the Principal (Sir Theodore Morison) and Council, 
a meeting of the Division was held at Armstrong College, on Wednesday, 
April 14th, 1926. 

In the absence of the Principal, members were received by Dr. J. T. Dunn 
a member of the College Council. 

Under the guidance of the Librarian (Dr. E. Bradshaw) and his staff, 
an inspection of the new College Library (a description of which, by the Librar- 
ian, will be found in Library Association Record, June, 1926), was made. 

Subsequently members were entertained to tea by the Principal and 
Council of the College. A vote of thanks to the hosts, proposed by Mr. Smettem 
and seconded by Mr. Briggs, was passed with acclamation. Dr. Dunn, in an 
interesting reply, gave a brief resumé of the history of the College Library, and 
paid tribute to the enthusiastic work of Dr. Bradshaw. 


General Meeting. 


Major Vernon Brown, O.B.E. (Mil.), M.Sc., Lecturer in Education, 
Armstrong College, read a paper on “‘ The Library and the Scholar,” (appeared 
in full in the Lrprary AsSISTANT, October, 1926). 


Dr. E. Bradshaw, Librarian of the College, contributed a paper on “* The 
Inter-University Library Co-operation Scheme,” in which he gave an inter- 
esting account of the schemes actually in operation between (a) Local Libraries, 
and (6) Libraries in different countries and different towns. He mentioned that 
the Carnegie Trustees had given a sum of £150 per annum to aid the develop- 
ment of the scheme. 

Both these papers provoked some discussion. 

Mr. Trevor Stevenson, of Armstrong College Library, read a paper on 
“* Mediaeval Stamped Leather Bindings,” illustrated by lantern slides. 

A hearty vote of thanks to the readers of the papers was passed, on the 
motion of Mr. Walton, seconded by Mr. Hurford. 

The resignation of the President, Mr. W. H. Smettem, Sunderland, subse- 
quent to his appointment as Librarian of Chesterfield, was accepted. Miss 
Lucy Green, Newcastle, was elected to succeed. ~ 
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Summer Outing to Barnard Castle, June 23rd, 1926. 


About 30 members and friends, from Newcastle, Sunderland and Dar- 
lington, took part in this outing. 

Members were met in the Market Place by Mr. Sydney E. Harrison, 
Curator and Secretary of the Bowes Museum. Egglestone Abbey was visited 
and Mr. Harris, of the Office of Works, kindly delivered an interesting address 
upon its history. 

An excellent tea, kindly provided by Mr. Harrison, was partaken of in 
the Bowes Museum. On the motion of the President (Miss Green), seconded 
by Mr. W. E. Hurford, our host was thanked for his hospitality, and for the 
address on the history of the Museum, which he delivered. 

After tea, Mr. Harrison conducted the party round the Museum, and the 
beauties of the treasures displayed, and the quaintness of some of the exhibits, 
were certainly enhanced by his vivid descriptions, and often amusing comments. 
His playing of (alleged) musical instruments used by savages, will be a happy 
memory to those fortunate enough to hear his performance. 


Meeting at Gateshead, 3rd November, 1926. 


Forty-five members attended this successful meeting. In the afternoon, 
Mr. R. Lillie, F.L.A., Chief Librarian, acted as guide in showing the party 
round the new Central Library, the planning and fittings of which were greatly 
appreciated. Mr. H. F. Fallow, J.P. (Chairman of the Public Libraries Com- 
mittee), kindly entertained the members to tea, and afterwards delivered an 
— and instructive address on the aims and ideals of the Library pro- 
ession. 

General Meeting —The General Meeting was held in the Central Public 
Library at 6.45 p.m., the President, Miss Lucy Green, being in the Chair. 

Mr. A. Rennie, of Gateshead, read a paper on: “ Some hints to students 
of Literary History,” stressing particularly the importance of style in answering 
questions, and pointing out that too much time should not be devoted to the 
Special Period. 

Mr. F. A. Richards, of Darlington, followed with a paper on “ Some 
Difficulties which confront the Student of Library Routine.” 

These papers caused discussion, in which Mr. Purvis (Librarian of Work- 
ington), Mr. Walton, Mr. Hurford, and others took part. 

Mr. C. Zanetti, of Newcastle, then read his paper on “ Ifs and Ans, in an 
Every-day Open Access Library.” 

Mr. R. Lillie (Chief Librarian, Gateshead), Messrs. Purvis, Gibson, 
Walton, Richards and Miss Green contributed to the discussion on this paper. 
Mr. John Oxberry (a member of the Gateshead Public Libraries Committee), 
also spoke and paid high tribute to the courtesy which he had always received 
from public library assistants. 

otes of thanks to the Gateshead Libraries Committee, to Mr. R. Lillie. 
and to the readers of the papers concluded an enjoyable meeting. 


Social Events. 


Successful Socials (Whist Drives and Dances) were held at Newcastle on 
bn December Ist, 1926, and at Sunderland on Wednesday, February 
23rd, 1927. 


Soutu Coast Divistion.—WESTERN SECTION. 


A Meeting of the above will be held at Winchester on Wednesday, May 
25th, by the kind permission of Mr. F. W. C. Pepper, City Librarian. The 
arrangements are as follows :— 
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2.45 p.m. Meet at the Library and walk to St. Cross Hospital through the 
Winchester Meads—a very pleasani walk by the river side, if the 
weather is favourable. The party will be shown over the Hospital 
by a guide. The Hospital of St. Cross was founded in 1136 by 
Henry de Blois, Bishop of Winchester, for poor men. About 
1420 Cardinal Beaufort made additions to the buildings, and also 
added a new foundation known as the Brethren of the Noble 
Poverty. The Church contains many interesting features, and a 
picturesque survival of mediaeval charity is the ‘‘ Wayfarer’s 
Dole.” consisting of a horn of ale and a piece of white bread, to be 
obtained by asking at the Porter’s Lodge. 

5.0 p.m. Tea at the Karina Café, kindly provided by an anonymous 
philanthropist. 

5.45 p.m. Committee Meeting. 

6.0 p.m. General Meeting. 

Will those intending to be present kindly notify Mr. Pepper not later 
than May 2st. 

The Meeting arranged at Bournemouth on March 30th, had unfortunately 
to be cancelled owing to the promised attendance being so small. 


J. SUMMERFIELD. Hon. Secretary. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


“Ove.L, Doris I., Senior Assist., Ipswich, to be Assist.-in-Charge, Child- 
ren’s Department, Bethnal Green. (Salary, £182-£251, inclusive of a fluctuating 
bonus). 

Other selected candidates were : Mabel Johnson (Coventry), Ery] Williams 
ergs W. L. Bailey (Lowestoft), C. A. Baker (Ealing), W. K. Thorne (St. 
ride Foundation), and E. A. Verrell (Croydon). (Miss Thorne withdrew 
before the interview.) 
WesstTer, Joan. Senior Assist., Rochdale. To be Deputy Librarian, 
Rochdale. (Salary, £230 per annum). 

*WatLow, R.G., Sub-Librarian, Great Yarmouth, to be Chief Librarian. 
(The former Chief Librarian, Mr. Wm. Carter, retired this Spring after 56 
years’ service). 

*Hunt, K. G., B.A., F.L.A., Branch Librarian, Tottenham, to be Super- 
visor of Branches. 

Dow, Alexander, Assist., Glasgow, to be Senior Assist., Bolton. 

Rock, C. H., B.Sc., Reference Assist., Tottenham, to be Assistant Curator, 
Tottenham Museum. 

Lyne, R. E., Deputy Librarian, Cheltenham, to be Senior Assist., Sunder- 
land. (Salary, 

(Other selected candidates were: E. A. Ward (Coventry) and V. G. 
Hockey (Glasgow), but the latter withdrew before the interview.) 

*Kirxpatrick, T. J., Chief Assist., Blackburn, to be Librarian-in-Charge, 
Central Lending Library, Bradford. 

(Other selected candidates were: Messrs. J. Biggs (Cardiff), J. Kearsley 
(Bow) ; W. Linton (West Hartlepool), J. March (Exeter). 

*MartTINn, Stanley W. Asst. St. Pancras, to be Senior Assist., Lambeth 
Public Libraries. 

(Other selected candidates were: Messrs. J. H. E. Biggs, Cardiff; F. 
E. Cronshaw, Oldham ; C. G. Foskett, Stoke Newington ; D. Rae, Glasgow 
J. V. Summerfield, Portsmouth.) 


* Members of the A.A.L. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
CENTRAL PuBLic LIBRARY, 
Roya. AVENUE, BELFAST. 


(Reference Department) 22nd March, 1927. 


To Mr. F. Sanpry, 
Public Library, Barking Road, E.16. 

Dear S1r,—In response to your appeal in the current issue of the LrpRARY 
ASSISTANT, I enclose herewith £2 from the staff of the Belfast Libraries to assist 
our unfortunate colleague. ; 

Kindly convey to him our deepest sympathy and best wishes for an early 
improvement. 

We hope all libraries will respond and each do a little towards lightening 
the burden. 

Yours faithfully, 
ALBERT H. E. Moore, 


——_—_——_ Chief Assistant. 
NEW MEMBERS. 

See: W. K. Preston (Tottenham), Walter George Wood (Rich- 
mond). 

Members: Lawrence Arthur Burgess (Cardiff), William George Gadsden 
(Harlesden), Miss R. Stock (Times Book Club), W. Wetherall (Camberwell), 
A. J. Walford (Stoke Newington), Miss B. Farmery (Ilford). 

Mrp.anp Division.—Miss I. A. Wilson (Birmingham). 

NortH WESTERN Division.—Doreen Garner, Hannah Duncan Hogg, 
Lilian Frances Tennant (Wallasey). 

YorksHtreE.—Associates : Miss D. Ashworth, Miss K. Dobson, Miss E. 
Waterhouse, Miss A. Milnes (Bradford) ; J. Sherwood (Huddersfield). 


When delivering our town’s Remit. . 


Writing (13/1/27) to Foyle’s Libraries Dept., 
a Public Librarian in New Zealand says: 








**May I mention in conclusion that the Annual Meeting 
“of the Librarians of the Dominion of New Zealand will 
** be held at the City of Wanganui.on February 9th and 10th, 
“TI shall be one of the two ....delegates...... and 
‘when delivering our town’s Remit, I shail certainly take the 
“opportunity of making special mention of your firm to my 
“fellow librarians, laying stress on your talent in digging 
‘out rare books by half forgotten authors.” 


May we be favoured with your Lists of 
Replacements ? 


FOYLE’S LIBRARIES DEPT., 


Manette Street, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.1. 











